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had to study the origins of this war, so that I can teach you about
it. I'm not an expert, but I've collected and examined the facts, and
now, as well as I can, I'll try to answer any questions you put about
it. I don't say I'll know all the answers, but I'll do my best, and
at least I can help you to find them out from other sources.' " l
Needless to say, some officers made a great success of their new
job while others were complete failures. Everything depended on
the attitude of the commanding officer and the zeal and enthusiasm
of the regimental officers themselves. On the whole, A.B.C.A. made
many men "news-minded" and taught them how to read their
newspapers intelligently and to discuss their viewTs with their
comrades.
Experience of A.B.C.A. discussions showed that the education
of men and women in the forces was lacking in many fundamentals
and something more than an hour per week spent at a lecture or in
discussion was needed to make good these deficiencies. Accord-
ingly, for the four winter months November 1942 to February 1943,
an additional three hours a week were allotted for education from
the training time. One period was for the training of the man as a
soldier, another was concerned with his education as a citizen, and
the third with his education as an individual. The first period was
to be at the disposal of the commanding officer, who might use it for
map-reading, history of the Army or the regiment, or, in the case
of technical units, for mathematics or technical instruction. The
briefing for the course in citizenship was by means of the British
Way and Purpose pamphlets which had been specially written by
civilian experts. Whilst the regimental officers continued with
A.B.C.A., British Way and Purpose was usually given by civilian
lecturers from the Regional Committees, personnel of the A.E.C.,
or specially briefed regimental instructors. The latter were obtained
through short courses on subject-matter and methods of teaching
held at the universities. Thus, at Leeds, during this period, the
writer organised courses of a fortnight's duration through which
more than 400 regimental instructors were briefed. Similar courses
were arranged at most of the other universities. The third period
catered for the individual interests of men and women, and a wide
variety of studies and occupations was available. Correspondence
courses were arranged to assist those whose professional training
had been broken by enlistment. British Way and Purpose was
such a success that the original series of pamphlets were issued
1 Basic A.B.C.A., No. 1, November 1942, p. 2.